THE CABINET

Mr Gladstone and other Peelites resigned in the same year because they
would not accept Roebuck's adjourned motion. General Peel and three
others resigned in 1867 because they could not support Disraeli's
Reform Bill. Sir Herbert Samuel and other Liberals, and Viscount
Snowden, resigned in 1932 because they could not support the Ottawa
Agreements. Mr Eden resigned in 1938 because he was unable to agree
with the foreign policy adopted by Mr Neville Chamberlain and the
Cabinet. Lord Salisbury resigned in 1957 after the release of Arch-
bishop Makarios.

If a minister does not resign he is 'responsible'. The nature of that
responsibility is studied elsewhere.1 From the minister's point of view
it means only that he must vote with the Government, speak in defence
of it if the Prime Minister insists, and that he cannot afterwards reject
criticism of his act, either in Parliament or in the constituencies, on the
ground that he did not agree with the decision. The story is told of
Lord Melbourne that after his Cabinet had come to a conclusion on the
Corn Laws he said, ' By the bye, there is one thing we haven't agreed
upon, which is, what are we to say? Is it to make our corn dearer, or
cheaper, or to make the price steady? I don't care which: but we had
better all be in the same story.'2 That puts the matter precisely; they
must all tell the same story.

Questions are sometimes left as * open questions', so that any minister
may vote or speak as he pleases. Thus, the question of the repeal of the
Corn Laws was regarded as an open question by the Cabinet of 1831-4,
though subsequently this was disputed.3 Lord John Russell declared in
1839 that though it might be convenient for a Government to have
many open questions, it was not 'for their honour and glory'. Never-
theless, honour and glory had to give way to convenience, and on
Mr Grote's motion in favour of the ballot Lord John Russell, the leader
of the House, spoke agaiiist, and seven ministers voted for it.4 In 1841,
with the same Government, Lord Melbourne' declared before God that
he considered leaving the whole agricultural interest without protection
the wildest and maddest scheme that had ever entered into the imagi-

1 See below, ch. xv.                             a Life of Lord John Russell, I, p. 369.

3  ParL Del. 3rd series, vol. 45, cols. 585-6.

4  Life of Lord John Russell, I, pp. 324-6. (See also Lord Melbourne* s Papers, p. 399.)
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